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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

Ever since the days of Cooper, Irving, and Hawthorne, there 
has been a constant demand, on the part of certain writers for the 
press, for "the great American novel," notwithstanding Mrs. 
Stowe, Dr. Holland, and Gen. Wallace have done their best in 
that line. Something which shall be superlatively good, standing 
head and shoulders above all other New World romances, must be 
forthcoming before American pride will be satisfied. Meanwhile, 
of fresh novels there is no lack; several hundred a year, at least, 
claiming the attention of the critic. Like the new plays constantly 
brought out in Paris, a vast amount of trash is given to the public ; 
a thorough sifting reveals the feet that the meshes catch but two or 
three in the course of a twelvemonth which are regarded by man- 
agers as worth reproducing on this side of. the Atlantic. In the 
absence of novels which have made a sensation, and met with a 
genuine success, we must content ourselves with such as we have. 

The desire to write and publish is constantly on the increase in' 
this country. We appear to wholly accept the Eastern proverb, 
which avers that a man has not done his duty to his God and his 
fellow-man until he has built a house, begotten a son, or written a 
book. Unfortunately for us, society is now in such an abnormal 
condition, it is much easier to fulfill the last condition than either 
of the two preceding. So book-making, like shop-keeping, has 
become a regular business, in which men engage for the purpose of 
earning money, gaining feme, and easing their consciences. If we 
had more of culture, and a greater love for art in this country, we 
should have fewer poor books. The late Lord Lytton, who was a 
man of wealth and high culture, at once a poet, artist, essayist, 
novelist, dramatist, and statesman, with opportunities for the study 
of society in all its phases. seldom enjoyed by an American, once 
said : " It often happens to me to be consulted by persons about to 
attempt fiction, and I invariably, find that they imagine they have 
only tosit down and write. They forget that art does not come by 
inspiration, and that the novelist, dealing constantly with contrast 
and effect, must, in the widest and deepest sense of the word, study 
to be an artist." This is doubtless as true of American authors as 
of English. Fiction writers fancy there is a royal road to success, 
which it is only necessary to enter in order to grasp it. Our best 
writers are the hardest workers. Longfellow, Whittier, Stedman. 
do not write one-quarter as many pOems as half of the newspaper 
and magazine poets of the day. Their devotion to art will not 
allow them to dash off compositions to order. Said Lord Lytton : 
". I studied with no slight attention the great works of my predeces- 
sors, and attempted to derive from that study certain rules and 
canons to serve me as a guide ; and if some of my younger con- 
temporaries whom I could name would only condescend to take 
the same preliminary pains that I did, I am sure that the result 
would be much more brilliant." Entertaining these views, we are 
prepared to open some recent American books which have come 
under our notice. 

The Bret Harte of the East is undoubtedly Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, who, in his delightful book called "Marjorie Daw and 
. Other People," published by 'James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, 
has done for the New England coast what Mr. Harte has for 
the Pacific slope. Such of our sensitive California readers as feel 
aggrieved at the " representative characters " held up to the admir- 
ation of the world by Mr. Harte, should take courage after reading 
"Marjorie Daw and Other People," since therein the fact is re- 
vealed that in spite of its culture, rough and odd characters may 
yet be met with in New England, almost beneath the shadow of 
Harvard University. In his story of " Miss Mehetabel's Son," 
Mr. Aldrich says: 

"A man .with a passion for brk-drbrac is always stumbling over 
antique bronzes, intaglios, mosaics, and daggers of the time of 
Benvenuto Cellini ; the bibliophile finds creamy vellum folios and 
rare Alduses and Elzevirs waiting for him at unsuspected book- 
stalls; the numismatist has but to stretch forth his palm to have 
Friceless coins drop into it. My own weakness is odd people, and 
am constantly encountering them." 

In " Marjorie Daw and Other People," the reader will find a very 
pleasant collection of short, pointed, and cleverly written sketches, 
well calculated to provoke both smiles and tears. All who read 
" Marjorie Daw " will laugh at poor John Flemming who went in 
pursuit of a phantom, while the touching death of Bladburn, " shot 
on picket," and his deep devotion to " little May " and her " small 
Latin grammar," will fill the heart with unshed tears. Mr. Aldrich's 
style is clear and crisp, and he is never dull. If Mr. Aldrich shall 
some day give us the " great American romance," we shall not be 
surprised. 

Mr. George Cary Eggleston, brother of Edward Eggleston, of 
literary fame, " having long been curious to know whether or not 
he could write a pretty good story," has given " A Man of Honor " 
to the public, through the house of Orange Judd & Co., of New 
York. The story has the merit of being written in good, clear, 
concise English ; of narrating incidents which are altogether within 
the range of probability ; of describing life among a certain class 
of Virginians with whom Mr. Eggleston is familiar ; and of early 
engaging the interest of the reader in the hero, Mr. Robert Page- 
brook, holding it to the end. We more than half-suspect it is 
an autobiographical narrative, written by a matter-of-fact man who 
had a story to tell, and so proceeded to tell it at once, in a business, 
newspaperish sort of a way. Under such conditions it would be 
unwise to look for. a smoothly written, artistic work, evincing deep 
thought, or hinting at a philosophy. As an every-day love story, 
among common people, it is very good. 



" A Self-Made Woman " is the title of a queer book, made up of 
odd compounds, which has actually found a New York publisher, 
S. R. Wells, and is from the pen of Emma May Buckingham. The 
author tells us that the story is " true in the main," which we can 
readily believe, especially that portion which chronologically arrays 
the events of the late civil war. And she adds that " its aim is to 
encourage those of my sex who are struggling up toward a higher 
. moral and intellectual life, to urge them to persevere until the end 
is attained." The book is evidently from the pen of an inexpe- 
rienced writer, a school-girl, perhaps, who has imagined that she 
" had only to sit down and write," as Lord Lytton puts it. The 
story is the simplest form of a narrative, without a plot, and possess- 



ing no well-drawn characters. Even the aim of the book is missed, 
since it gives no evidence of "a high intellectual life." It is to 
be hoped that no other woman will " struggle up " with such poor 
results as a reward for her labor. By the publication of this book 
the author hopes " to benefit the large class of working-women 
who are bravely endeavoring to earn a livelihood for themselves and 
others." We fail to discover a crumb of comfort for this class of 
women in the volume. " The life of one Mary Idyl is narrated, to 
the effect that she had the usual struggle to get an education, met 
unworthy men who wished to marry her, acted as governess, went 
South, and finally married a Southern man, just as the war broke 
out. The editors of the New York Times will be shocked to read 
in this book, page 275, the following very snobbish quotation from 
that paper : 

"Arrived at the St. Nicholas, on the-: — inst., the Honorable 
Lloyd Willington and his talented wife, ' Lyra Glen wild,' author 
of ' Phoenix,' the most popular novel of the age. We understand 
that they will sail for Europe in a few days. Success to the happy 
couple.' '_ 

" Under the Surface " is the title of a novel written by Emma 
M. Connelly, and published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. Essentially a love story, it proves to be valuable princi- 
pally as a picture of a certain phase of Southern life, evidently de- 
picted by a Southern woman who appears to have imagined that in 
order to write a work of fiction it was only necessary to put her pen 
to paper. The characters she represents in Ophelia Berges and 
Adele Hughes, the heroines, may be true to life, and if they are, no 
one will regret having met them between covers instead of in pro 
prid persond. The action of the story is apparently in Kentucky, 
in Louisville, at the Crab-Apple Orchard Springs, and in various 
other sections of that State. While in town, we read that Ophelia 
and Adele occupied their mornings "with lounging, reading, and 
idle discussions upon the ' logic of events,' of the newest book ; 
the afternoons in loitering .through picture-galleries, shopping, and 
promenading the most fashionable streets, oftentimes dropping into 
a restaurant to partake of shell-oysters and hot coffee, or perhaps 
charlotte-russe and wine." As the story -progresses, Ophelia be- 
comes engaged. " Her affianced was very kind to her. He petted 
and spoiled her ; gave her jewels and costly trinkets, but not one 
inch of his heart." Now and then Adele read books. " I admire 
Byron more than Shakspeare," she said. "He is more earnest. 
His thoughts seem irrepressible and overmastering, while Shak- 
speare is deliberate and calculating." The men who figure in this 
romance are of a piece with the women. The author promises to 
inflict the public with another book. .We suppose there is no help 
for it. 

If one cares to read " a novel " of four hundred and fifty pages, 
by Amelia B. Edwards, called "In the Days of my Youth," and 
published by Porter &-Coates, of Philadelphia, he will find a purely 
personal narrative of the incidents in the life of an English medical 
student who was sent to Paris to complete his professional educa- 
tion. From the charming, shady, and ancient town of Saxon- 
holme, in England, the scene shortly changes to the Paris of twenty 
.years ago, where the reader is introduced to all the gayety, society, 
and dissipation of that famous capital. A very slight thread of ro- 
mance runs through the book, which has an unexpected denouement, 
connecting it with incidents in the beginning of the story. The 
letterpress is rather too plentifully interlarded with French phrases 
and words, and contains many vulgarisms characteristic of a cer- 
tain class of English writers. Nevertheless, Mrs. Edwards is a vig- 
orous writer, and can hardly be called dull, if inclined to be prolix. 
She has evidently witnessed the scenes she so graphically describes. 
As a study of student-life in Paris, with its love-maldngs, mar- 
riages, duels, operas, receptions, excursions, art associations, etc., 
the book is much more pleasing than valuable. 



The author of " Mrs. Jerningham's Journal," which was a work 
of some merit, has brought out another little book, this time in 
prose, through the house of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., called 
"A Very Young Couple." This very young couple is of English 
origin ; it fell in love at sight, and married off-hand, or as soon as 
a small income was secured. Life commenced in lodgings, and 
ended in going to housekeeping. A young married couple so 
blissfully ignorant of all the arts of housekeeping is seldom heard of 
on this side of the Atlantic. Those who read of this couple's first 
evening, first marketing, first accounts, first quarrel, etc., will smile 
at the simplicity of the husband and wife, and conclude that they 
must have been an exceedingly young couple. The book is 
sprightly, but has the usual blemishes of English works, which no 
amount of American criticism appears to alter for the better. 



Recognizing the fact that women are daily occupying a larger 
sphere of action, embracing new and extended privileges in all 
directions, John Proffatt, Esq., a young member of the New York 
bar, has brought out, through G. P. Putnam's Sons, a neat and 
valuable little work, entitled "Woman Before the Law." The 
seven chapters composing this volume were originally published in 
the Home Journal, where they attracted attention from the com- 
prehensive and interesting manner in which they were written, as 
well as their freedom from the usual technicalities. In his preface, 
Mr. Proffatt says : 

" At a time when there is so much inquiry and agitation upon 
the question of woman's rights and disabilities, it seemed to be de- 
sirable to ascertain her exact legal position ; for I believe many who 
talk most loudly on this topic are strangely ignorant of her real 
status in law, and are apt to hold the law accountable for much 
that is due to social habit and organization." 

From a careful reading of Mr. Proffatt's book, the conclusion is 
reached that woman is regarded by the law simply as a creature to 
be married. The book treats principally of the married relation, 
including the legal conditions of marriage, personal rights and dis- 
abilities of the wife, dower, the reciprocal rights and duties of 
mother and children, and divorce. By no means an uninteresting 
volume, it is alike valuable to both sexes, and should become a 
hand-book to the non-professional reader. Women who regard 
marriage as the end and aim of life will find their duties, legal 
rights, and responsibilities amply set forth in this work, while hus- 
bands will learn much which is new and valuable. Mr. Proflatt 
should go over the whole ground of woman's legal rights, in a 
larger volume. 



ART. 

ARTISTS' FUND EXHIBITION. 

The pictures contributed by members of the Artists' Fund 
Society, in aid of the fund, were opened to public exhibition on 
the 19th of January, at the Somerville Gallery, 82 Fifth Avenue, 
corner of Fourteenth Street. The fifty-five members of the Society 
contributed eighty-two pictures, and three other works of art were 
given by gentlemen for the benevolent fund. The pictures re- 
mained on exhibition for one week, and sold at last for good prices, 
notwithstanding the hard times, the total receipts of the sale 
amounting to $11,706.25, a result very flattering for the Society. 
The attendance of picture buyers was large, and the bidding 
spirited. This was the fourteenth annual exhibition made by the 
Society, and the results of the sale proved conclusively that art 
patrons are willing to pay remunerative prices for first-class work. 
The fund of this Society now amounts to about $75,000. One mem- 
ber died during the year, Mr. A. W. Warren, formerly of Brook- 
lyn. His family has received the stipulated sum of $3,500. The 
annual meeting of the Society was held on the 10th of February, 
when the following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Richard W. Hubbard; Vice-President, Thomas Hicks; 
Treasurer, John M. Falconer; Secretary, Henry W. Robbins. 
Board of Control : Sanford R. Gifford, Daniel Huntington, John 
W. Casilear, Seymour J. Guy, David Johnson. Committee on 
Admission: Alfred Jones, Henry A. Loop, Worthington Whitt- 
redge, J. B. Bristol, and John Pope. . 

The exhibition was superior to that of previous years, owing to the 
judicious care exercised by the Board of Control, and the strength 
received from half-a-dozen recently elected members, including R 
Swain Gifford, Julian Scott, and Charles H. Miller, a young artist 
whose landscapes are attracting attention. The collection included 
some fifteen or twenty figure pieces, the most noticeable of which 
were " An Italian Study," and " Morning Glory," by H. A. Loop, 
both delicate in color and refined in sentiment, treated in a simple, 
natural manner; a water color, "The Schoolboy," by F. O. C. 
Darley; a happy thought by Eastman Johnson, "Bed-Time," 
representing a Utile girl on her way to bed, her arms filled with 
dolls, the whole indifferently painted, especially the drapery, and 
the features of the face ; two fine pictures by Julian Scott, " Cap- 
turing the Earthworks, Spottsylvania," with a spirited figure of an 
officer whose fece expressed determination, and " Coming through 
the Lines," a well-expressed incident of the Rebellion, telling the 
whole story of the wounded Confederate, his little wife and attend- 
ant negro boy hailing the picket; "The Village Schoolmaster," 
by Charles F. Blauvelt, which would have been a fine picture with 
a smaller head for the pedagogue ; " Swinging on the Gate," one 
of J. G. Brown's careful and winning studies of American child- 
life, correct in drawing and tender in tone ; " The Forest Path," 
by Thomas Hicks, representing a lady robed in gray trimmed 
with black, walking in a deep, quiet woods, the effect of the whole 
being good; "The Normandy Peasant Woman," by W. J. Hen- 
nessy, a carefully painted figure, standing on a bit of rocky ground 
sprinkled with autumn leaves; "The Little Rogue," by Seymour 
J. Guy, a very pretty child's face beneath a broad-brimmed straw 
hat, possessing many characteristics of the artist; "Gulnare," a 
life-size ideal female figure bust portrait, by J. O. Eaton, showing 
some fine coloring and well-wrought drapery; "The Fisherman's 
Yarn," by William Morgan, broad in treatment, and warm in tone ; 
"The Spinster," by George W. Bough ton, showing two old 
women and a cat crouching over a fire ; " Girl at the Spring," by 
John T. Peele, a small piece, carefully painted, tender in tone and 
color, and " Grandmamma," by Piatt P. Ryder. 

Animal life was represented by three pictures, two contributed 
by Arthur F. Tait: " Quail-Shooting," and "An American Fam- 
ily at Home; " and one sent to the exhibition by W. H. Beard, 
"Maternal Affection." In his ".American Family," Mr. Tait 
represented some beautifully painted deer in a bosky dell, both the 
animals and foliage being well done. " Quail-Shooting " showed 
that the artist is familiar with that sport, having made a study from 
nature of the birds, dogs, and hunters. Mr. Beard, in his " Mater- 
nal Affection," showed a couple of red deer in a forest, painted in 
a life-like and pleasing manner. 

Among the more notable landscapes and marine views may be 
mentioned M. F. H. De Haas's "English Channel," which sold 
for the highest price of any picture in the exhibition, $435; "Ruins 
on the Roman Campagna, with Rome in the distance," by J. F. 
Cropsey, a charming picture, rich in color, broad in treatment ; 
" Boulak, " the port of Cairo, Egypt, by R. Swain Gifford, show- 
ing the Nile with its numberless vessels, clear in atmosphere and 
strong in light; "A Long Island Homestead," and "Sunset at 
Queens, Long Island," two very promising pictures, which at- 
tracted much attention, by Chas. H. Miller, evincing careful train- 
ing, and broad handling ; " Moonlight on the Lake," by D. Hun- 
tington, an impressive picture, full of action ; a carefully painted 
view of the " Castle of Chillon," and the fine scenery of " Lake 
Brientz," by T. Addison Richards; two good pictures by J. W 
Casilear, a " Swiss Lake," fine in atmospheric effects, and "View 
of Tamworth, N. H.," showing a broad landscape; "Autumn in 
the Catskills," by W. Whittredge, giving the great mountains 
and deep woods in a very natural manner ; two gem companion 
pieces, full of feeling, showing careful study, by Alexander Lawrie, 
"Roaring Brook, Adirondacks," and "Gil Brook, Adirondacks; " 
three good pictures by Francis A. Silva, who is devoting himself to 
marines with encouraging success, " Hudson River, near Nyack," 
"On Long Island's Sea-Girt Shore," and " Old Wreck on Fish- 
er's Island, near New London ; " " On the Ohio," and " Near Ply- 
mouth, N. H.," by Wm. L. Sonntag, the former remarkable for its 
brilliant coloring, and the latter sketchy and broad; " Morning in 
the Bay of Naples," by R. Swain Gifford, the water and atmos- 
phere effects being admirable ; " Lake George," by A. B.Durand; 
"Recollections of Spring," and "A Camp on Long Lake," by 
Homer Martin, the coloring rich, and the out-of-door impression 
in both quite successful ; a tender water color, by Charles Parsons, 
"White Island Light, Isle of Shoals;" and "Tea Roses," and 
June Roses," by George C. Lambdin, the former as well painted 
as the most fastidious could wish. 
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